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Most fires are caused by ‘Careful’ people 
Don’t just be careful — take EXTRA care 


Issued as part of the Fire Offices’ Committee campaign against fire wastage. 
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Malta, 

Little Island 

that would not yield 
to savage might. 
Immortal symbol 

of all little things 
which, having faith 
and courage 

and endurance 

shall prevail 

against the dark 
destroying powers. 
Little squadrons— 
how little 

once— 

that charged 

into big formations 
and scattered them. 
Little ships 

that fought through 
tempest of flame 
and sea 

to bring supplies. 
Little homes 
shattered ; 

Humble folk 
carrying on 

in Malta . 

as in Britain . 
Island to Island . 
calling 


‘ > 
‘Carry on. 





This war is being fought for the rights of 
little things — the sacred right of little folk to 
live their lives unmolested by big gangsters. 
It is being won by millions of little sacrifices, 
little efforts——and millions doing their ‘bit.’ 
Our duty is to make our ‘bit’ bigger — 
which means, here and now, work harder 


and SAVE MORE. 
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Issued by the National Savings Committee 


The London Charivari 





SHAVING STICKS 


Next time you need a 
Shaving Stick—just try 
Gibbs. You will notice that 
Gibbs does give a smoother 
shave; and leaves your face 
comfortable. The packs 
may change, but the high 
standard of quality of the 
goods will be maintained. 
Prices from 73d to 1/3d 


including Purchase Tax 








D. & W. GIBBS LTD., LONDON, W.1 
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MINISTRY OF FOOD ANNOUNCEMENT—This is the last week of Ration Period No. 10 


EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD. MAIDSTONE 
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GARETTES & TOBACCOS | i! 
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|More & 
and less I) 





WZ\redit for the 





victory of the 
||| BATTLE OF BRITAIN 













gs When we ask you | 

~% to smoke more of 

4 : | must be given 

Bo Sobranie Standard Mix- . , ” 

Al ture and less of Balkan our splendid pilots, 
Sobranie Pipe Tobaccos the 
we do so without a Spitfire and Hurricane 

\'4 qualm. No more sup- 

Wa plies of the best leaf Fane plane, 

we will be entering the with their 
country, and we are i 
novo ip to die exe You will not be seeing IDRIS until be able to have IDRIS, as delicious as Rolls-Royce engines, 
thing about it. That after the war for the National Brand of ever and of the same superb quality as | not forgetting 

mineral waters has replaced us. When in pre-war days. That’s something to | 


we are doing our best 
—let your favourite 
briar be the judge. 


essential details 
peace comes, however, you will again look forward to, isn’t it? Meanwhile— ‘ 


such as the 


DON'T FORGET Lodge sparking plugs 


which triumphantly 
stood up to the 
tremendous test. 
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PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 


L.B.LTD. London | 


f a’ 
MEGGEZONES | 


FOR COUGHS, 
COLDS, CATARRH 


Rm, Ge 
BY APPOINTWENT 
1O manne Ceonet vi 


EYES RIGHT! 
























bronchial cough start in nose 
and throat. MEGGEZONES 
soothe inflamed membranes, take 
away soreness from your throat, ease 


CC bronchi *flu, common cold and 


the cough and clear breathing pas- Don’t neglect that grate or stove, for, if you do, any amount 
sages. MEGGEZONES are germi- f as dead teat track the heliiiens 1 

cidal and destroy lurking microbes of arm-aching drudgery won’t bring back the brilliant lustre 
and prevent further infection. i j 

TEGORSOMES en tade aaa that was once your pride and joy. 


guaranteed by MEGGESON & CO. 


UTD. ahem of tastieeted panties Furmoto Stove and Grate Polish cleans, polishes and kills 





since the year 1796. For | your rust—and does them all quickly with the minimum of rubbing : dle 
protection, wold by qualified chemists —and, what’s equally important—there’s plenty of Furmoto || at : 

ly, 1/6 including tax. MEGGESON > qually importal plenty j ‘ | 
& CO., LTD., LONDON, S.E.16. Stove and Grate Polish about if you find the right shop. ss ee. ' 





Royal 


Furmoto — tnjoway 





STOVE & GRATE POLISH : 
CLEANS * POLISHES * KILLS RUST Lamps 


Sold in bottles price 1/9 at Oilshops, Grocers, Ironmongers, Stores, etc. 











Advertisement of 


FURMOTO CHEMICAL CO., 1-3 Brixton Road, S.W.9 | Tae Pelee eet need, Wilke 
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TRIUMPHANT 
MOTHERHOOD 


The women of Britain 
have discovered a new 
strength. They are play- 
ing a vital part in the 
drive to Victory. And so 
when Baby comes it is 
essential that they should 
be relieved of all worry 
about the youngster’s 
food 


fails, every mother can 
rely upon COW & GATE 
to make her child a fine 
citizen of the peaceful 
future— strong in body 
and brain and bone. 


Please remember 
COW & GATE must only 
beused for young infants 
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Reader are you? 


From the librarian’s point 
of view, readers may be 
divided into two kinds: those 
who want something to read, 
and those who want to keep 
abreast of current literature. 


A great many people say, 
in effect, ‘‘ What | want is a 
good book. Never mind how 
old it is, so long as it is worth 
reading.’’ Many such readers 
prefer books that have been 
out a few months, arguing, 








London C. Kovioari 


truly enough, that time does 
some useful sorting out. 


But for many others, to be 
among the new books is 
essential if they are to get 
the most out of their read- 
ing. To them books are 
news, with which they must 
be up to date. 


Which kind of reader are 
you? Must you have the 
new books, or doesn’t it 
matter? Either way it’s not 
expensive, but there is no 
point in paying more than is 
necessary, and W. H. Smith 
& Son like to feel that sub- 
scribers to their Library 
know exactly what they are 
paying for; and are getting 
what they want, as far as 
possible in a book-rationed 
world. 


“*B’ Service: for those whose chief concern is te have @ constant 


supply of good books, but not the latest—10/- a year. 
** A” Service : a first-rate, all-round service including all the new 
books on the shelves of any branch Library— £1 a year. 


Preferential Service : for those who like to 
the latest books—£2 3s. a year. 


Subscriptions for periods of 6 months, 3 months, or | month 
are available at slightly higher proportionate rates. Also [3 # 
Postal Service direct from Head Office, at the ordinary 
Please ask for Prospectus giving 


rates plus postage. 
complete details. 


W.H.SMITH & SON. Lto. Read Otfice: STRAND HOUSE. LONDON W.C.2 
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TEK TALKS 





How do I know which is the best 
shape of toothbrush ? 

Johnson & Fohnson have found out 
for you. 

How have they done that ? 
They’ve experimented till they've 
found the one perfect shape that will 
fit every mouth, and get at every 
crack and crevice of the teeth. 

Is it easy to get a Tek just when 
you want one ? 

Of course it’s not easy. Too many 
people know about Tek. But if you 
try you'll succeed. 


Teki= 


Made and guarantee 
JOHNSON AND JOHNSON (Gt. Britain) Ltd., 
Slough and Gargrave 








Just 
add 
a few 
drops 
of 
SCRUBB’S 
to the 
water. 






PER BOTTLE 
16 
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CLOUDY AMMONIA 








Why you cannot 


So thoroughly efficient is 


every single one. In humming 
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buy Anglepotse 


| in the Shops. ree 





' Terry’s Anglepoise 
industry to-day takes 
machine shop, busy drawing 





office and workroom Anglepoise takes pride of place. But the general 


public will come into its own. . 
Sole Makers: HERBERT 


. some day—and we shall be ready. 


TERRY & SONS, LTD., REDDITCH 


London, Manchester and Birmingham 


* TERR 


ANGLEPOISE LAMP 


Pat. all countries. 
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regret it is not always easy to 
obtain this famous TOBACCO .-: 
and therefore suggest you try 34 


EARL GREY =\ 
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For special needs and occasions 


we are still making some stockings that do not come within 
the Utility specification. Production is strictly limited, but 


all supplies are distributed fairly among Aristoc dealers. 


UTILITY 
(Rayon & Lisle) 


*‘RAYSTOC’ 


‘ARISTILE’ 
(Rayon) * 


(Lisle) 





MIXTURE 


310} 
Obtainable everywhere 
John Wood & Son Established 1837 
(Tobacco) Ltd. London, E.C.4. 
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ESF Aristoc 


THE ARISTOCRATS OF WARTIME STOCKINGS 


a 




















The World’s 
most famous 


Collar 


\ 


World - wide fame 
does not come 
undeserved. Van 
Heusen’s popularity 
is due to comfort and 
style; they 
launder well 
and last 
longer. 
“on™ Ob 


VAN 
HEUSEN 


Regd. Trade Mark 
SEMI-STIFF COLLARS 


Sole Manufacturers: Harding, Tilton and 
Hartley, Ltd., Taunton, Somerset. 

















Mr. Payle-Madder, whose _ sublimations 


on canvas are the furore of the advanced art world, 
has been delayed in the completion of his masterpiece 
‘*Regret.’’ It was of a doorknob, two fingerstalls and 
a bottle of pickle. Fortunately (for us) the pickle was 
Pan Yan and when hunger broke in upon inspiration 
he consumed this portion of his model with an omelette 
of dried eggs. Which having finished, he was heard 
to murmur: ‘Regret be d....d!” 


- 
Of course, Pan Yan 
is Not so easy to 
get now, but 
Mr. Madder avers 

. “ Masterpieces are 

always rare.” 

L 


MACONOCHIE BROS. LIMITED LONDON 


























Housewives, whose time for 
home duties is curtailed by 
their activities in furthering 
the war effort, find Mansion 
Polish a real 
help in keep- 
ing the home 
bright, clean 
and healthy. 


FOR FLOORS 
FURNITURE 
& LINOLEUM 











Manufacturers of Utility Fabrics also :- 


{ap 


SHEETS : PILLOW CASES - TOWELS and COTTON BLANKETS 


HORROCKSES, 


CREWODSONWN & CO. LTO.. PREGTOM, MANCHESTER, 


BOLTON, LONDON 














It is not-only the brave soldiers and women of China who 
have stemmed the attack of Japan upon the United 
Nations—the Chinese children, too, have shown their 
dauntless courage. We in Britain must stand by this 
gallant ally. China’s need, after nearly six years’ war, is 
desperate and urgent. China stands firm, never complains, 
but she does want money for medicines, hospital requisites 
and famine relief ...Send all you can afford at once. 
Never could you give to a cause more worth-while! 


Donations to THE HON. LADY CRIPPS 
UNITED AID TO CHINA FUND 


(Regd. under War Charities Act, 1940) 
(Dept. 


U57 ) 57 New Bond St., London, W.1. Mayfair 6911/3 


4%: stand by China ‘6 











Life - Saving 
OVERCOAT 


* Vitabuoy 
*Vitabeau 


* 


Military & A.R.P. 
TRENCH COATS 


UCH to our regret 

we are unable to 
| manufacture any more | 
| of these 
coats. 


wonderful 
There are still 
@ few available in one 
and if 
you will drop us a line 
be glad to 
tell you where you can 


| or two stores, 


we will 








possibly buy one if you 
act at once. 


Vitabuoy Products Ltd. 


Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.| 
Telephone: BIShopsgate 6565 
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UNDER 


ACTS and figures about 
the war effort of British 
Railways are quite rightly 

kept “under cover.” There 
is small wisdom in giving 
gratuitous information to an 
inquisitive enemy. 


But known facts plus a little 
imagination reveal a story of 
enormous industry and 
resourceful organisation. 


The railways, apart from the 
domestic transport needs of 
the country, are called upon 
to haul a gigantic amount of 
additional traffic. 


BRITISH 


GWR : LMS 








COVER. 


Imports from overseas, and 
exports for war zones are 
conveyed by rail. Work- 
people in ever-growing 
thousands are carried to and 
from factories, both old and 
mew. Troops coming and 
troops going are transported 
by rail. 

In face of these extra bur- 
dens, in face of increased 
difficulties in operation and the 
trying conditions of blackout, 
is there any wonder that 
facilities for domestic passenger 
travel have had to be substan- 
tially curtailed ? 


RAILWAYS 


LNER: SR 








OLDHAM & SON LTD., 
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Charivaria 


“THE modern girl learns to dance in no time,” says a 
writer. She has to, with these modern bands. 


° °o 


“Tf your letter for abroad is delayed it may be because 
you have omitted to put the name and address on the 
envelope,” says a West Indian paper. It seems a sufficient 

reason. 





—————— 


cone: 

dD Mussolini speaks good 
— German but rather slowly. 
He has, however, become a 
rapid listener in this lan- 
guage of late years. 


°o ° 


° ° 


A girls’ school is taking a 
ballot on the question of 
whether the earth is round 
or flat. The earth agreeing 
to abide by the decision ? 


° °o 


Many people who gave up smoking after the 1942 
Budget are now giving it up again. 


° ° 


A correspondent says that although he is dark, a bright 
red beard appeared when he gave up shaving owing to 
blade shortage. Just as well, per- 
haps. It must have been lurking 
in his system for years. 


° ° 


A Consoling Reflection 


“Tf the Axis in Tunisia staged a 
Dunkirk, he said, the R.A.F. would be 
there, there.”—Star. 


° ° 


“Some pupils are liable to be- 
come increasingly restless when 
climbing over several thousand 
feet in the dark,” says a Wing- 
Commander. The same may be 
said of cinema patrons. 





A famous ballet-dancer has poisoned her heel. Most of 
them, of course, poise on their toes. 


° ° 


‘ A Rome broadcaster points out that Italian troops are 
helping Rommel in Africa and von Bock in Russia. It is 
feared in Tokyo that it may be Japan’s turn next. 


° ° 


“Solicitor requires suggestions 
for Post-war occupation, not 


necessarily legal; highest qualifi- L oe 
cations.”—Advt. in “The Times.” 
Or lowest ? ll 


° ° 


An American officer says 
that there is something 
poetic about a_ typical 
English countryside scene, 
with sheep and cattle brows- 
ing in green meadows. A 
sort of graze elegy. 




















° ° 


“Farmer Chases Poultry Thieves,” says a heading. They 
broke into a run. 
° ° 


Bridge-players in America are protesting against a 
recent decision that bridge is a game of chance. Although 
they admit that a good deal depends on a good deal. 


° ° 


In Finland men’s suits made 
chiefly of wood cost £25 and are 
very plain. No fancy wainscots. 


° ° 


There is a shortage of dwarfs in 
American circuses and fairs. The 
best dwarfs are like that. 











° ° 


A magistrate has remarked that 
a woman who marries a burglar is 
taking grave risks. Still they are 
usually very quiet about the house. 
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The “ Statute of Europe”’ 


(which is said to be Germany’s latest device for staving off 
the offensive of the Allied Powers). 


HALL the Great King of Europe 
Sitting on his golden throne 
Give freedom to all nations 
And to every man his own? 


This is a well-known saying, 
When the sinner’s eyes are dull 
And the fires are cold, and he is old 
That he grows merciful. 


With a contrite heart and gracious 
In lands his hands made red 

Having destroyed and plundered 
He pardons now the dead. 


He lifts the cup no longer 
To the onrush of the year, 

For .the Jees of the wine are bitter, 
They bear the taste of fear. 


He shall grant his royal mercy 
On oath beside the graves 

Of the men he slew, if still some few 
Remain to be his slaves. 


Too soon the king gives pardon 
To the suppliants who come, 

To the slaves who wait beside his gate, 
His hour is not yet come. 


He shall give his royal charter 
To the lands beyond the seas 
On the border-line of the River Rhine 
And grant it on his knees. EVoE. 


° ° 


Passion in Baker Street 


MONG the great love-stories of literature the whirlwind 
courtship of Dr. Watson takes high rank. It was 
on the afternoon of July 8, 1888—an unpleasant 

afternoon, as a matter of fact, with the yellow fog swirling 
down the street and drifting across the dun-coloured houses 
—that Miss Mary Morstan, of Lower Camberwell, stepped 
across the threshold of No. 2218. By the evening of the 
11th Watson had declared his love and the thing was done. 
Less than eighty hours, and into that time the doctor had 
packed a murder, an all-night trudge on a groggy leg after 
a trail of creosote and that thrilling chase down the Thames 
after the Aurora. Not bad going for a half-pay surgeon. 

What was it about Miss Mary Morstan that bowled the 
doctor over? 

Fortunately we have his own account of her attractions. 
She was twenty-seven, blonde, small, dainty and well- 
gloved. “Her face had neither regularity of feature nor 
beauty of complexion” (a remark which Watson may, I 
think, have regretted sometimes in the sanctity of his own 
home), “but her expression was sweet and amiable, and 
her large blue eyes were singularly spiritual and sym- 
pathetic.” Her hair was luxuriant, done according to the 
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fashion of the- time in rich coils, and had the pleasing 
property of acquiring, in the light of a shaded lamp, a “dull 
metallic sparkle.” 

She dressed well. For afternoon wear she affected a 
simple dress of a sombre greyish-beige, untrimmed and 
unbraided, and her small turban with a suspicion of white 
feather at the side and those excellent gloves completed an 
ensemble “in the most perfect taste”; in the evenings, 
“some sort of white diaphanous material,” says Watson 
with masculine vagueness, set off by a little touch of 
scarlet at the neck and waist. She had also, lucky girl, a 
dark cloak for travelling about in cabs. 

-Her voice was deep and rich—an unusual thing in a 
small fair girl. But it was the grave sweetness of her 
expression that Watson found irresistible. ‘‘Inanexperience 
of women,” he says largely, “which extends over many 
nations and three separate continents, I have never looked 
upon a face which gave such a clear promise of a refined and 
sensitive nature.” Not too refined and sensitive, one hopes, 
or she might have been inclined to dwell a little on that 
unfortunate word “experience.” Watson seems to have 
felt he could get away with anything, provided he finished 
up with a pretty thumping compliment. 


Tue First Guass 


Three stages are discernible in the swift course of the 
doctor’s love-making. 

He was attracted at once, and said so, after her first 
visit—said so, I mean, to Holmes, who hadn’t observed it. 
To Miss Morstan his only recorded utterances on this 
occasion were: ‘‘ You will, I am sure, excuse me,” and “I 
shall be proud and happy, if I can be of any service,” 
neither of them tantamount to a declaration, though the 
latter does reveal a decided advance in warmth over the 
former. 

When she had gone “dangerous thoughts” came into 
his head, the old rascal. 

Later that evening the two of them went, it will be 
recalled, to see Mr. Thaddeus Sholto, in the purlieus of 
Coldharbour Lane, with Holmes to chaperon them. Watson 
was entertaining, though a little muddled, about Afghanistan 
in the cab, and most attentive the whole evening. When 
Miss Morstan turned deadly white at the short account of 
her father’s death and looked as if she were going to faint, 
it was Watson who noticed her distress, Watson who quietly 
poured out a glass of water for her from a Venetian carafe 
upon the side-table. And later that same night, when they 
stood together among the rubbish-heaps at Pondicherry 
Lodge (‘‘I have seen something of the sort,” said Watson, 
“‘on the side of a hill near Ballarat”’), it was his hand that 
sought and found hers in the hour of trouble. 

Watson himself expresses a good deal of surprise at 
finding himself hand-in-hand with a pretty woman only 
a few hours after their first meeting; but, after all, what 
could be more natural? She was charming and in distress, 
he—well, what girl whose life has been spent in the 
sequestered surroundings first of a comfortable boarding 
establishment in Edinburgh, then as governess to Mrs. 
Cecil Forrester in Lower Camberwell, could fail to be 
impressed by a man who talked with such airy familiarity 
of Afghanistan and Ballarat? Moreover, it was dark, and 
one knows what Army doctors are. 


IN THE CAB 


It was quite late when Watson escorted Miss Morstan 
home in the police cab. Though nothing happened it must 
have been a memorable journey. Miss Morstan, who had 
been the soul of pluck up to this moment, first turned faint 
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COAXING KING COLE 


“Come on down the mine, Daddy. 
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“I’m putting some smelts in on Tuesday.” 


and then burst into a storm of weeping. And Watson could 

do nothing. Honour and delicacy alike forbade him to 

comfort her with words of affection and love. He could not 

even offer, as his medical knowledge must have suggested, 

another glass of water. There were no Venetian carafes in 

cabs in those days. So he sealed his lips and did nothing. 
But both of them, I think, knew. 


THE SEconpD GLASS 


Next day, July 9th, the doctor called on “Mrs Cecil 
Forrester,” of Lower Camberwell—and got a dry grin 
from Holmes for his trouble. He also got a bright glance, 
he tells us, from Mary. This was encouragement enough, 
and on the evening of the 10th he was over there again. 
Mrs. Forrester, one suspects, must have begun to wonder. 

She didn’t have to wonder for long. It was lateish on 
the llth of July that Watson, accompanied by a police 
inspector, took the empty treasure-chest round and had the 
luck to find Mrs. Forrester out. The inspector stayed in 
the cab, and that was that. 

Watson described his adventures, including, thoughtless 
fellow, his narrow escape from death. Miss Morstan turned 
white as usual—if she had a fault, that girl, it was a tendency 


to be about to faint—and Watson, not caught at a dis- 
advantage this time, poured her out a glass of water. 
Well, naturally, she couldn’t resist that. . . . 

There were no children, so far as one knows, of this 
marriage. H. F. E. 





THE PRIME MINISTER SAID: 


“XTEVER in the field of human conflict was so 
much owed by so many to so few.” 


That famous and well-deserved tribute to the 
prowess and devotion of British airmen serves as a 
fitting reminder of the debt we owe to them. We 
can never repay them for all they have done and are 
doing for us, but through the PUNCH COMFORTS 
FUND we are able to meet some of their needs. 
Will you please help us in the good work by sending 
a contribution? Donations will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH 
COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4. 
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I Am Sent Up To Spin. 


NCE again I am sitting, all 
alone, in my little aeroplane. 
This time I have been 
instructed by the gentleman in the 
beautiful black helmet to take it quite 
high and to spin it deliberately to 
earth—or nearly to earth. 

But only nearly. I shall most cer- 
tainly see to it that this is so. 

I am not, I may say, regarding the 
gentleman in the beautiful black helmet 
with my usual respectful benevolence. 
That he should suggest that I take up 
my aeroplane and so savagely misuse 
the controls as to cause it to descend 
to earth in a series of alarming spirals 
is, in my opinion, inconsiderate in- 
deed. Furthermore he has chosen to 
add insult to injury. He has actually 
indicated that portion of the atmo- 
sphere which he desires me to use for 
this terrifying purpose, and _ has 
intimated that he himself will be 
standing on the tarmac witnessing my 
manceuvres. 

I consider this distrustful. 

It is not difficult, even for me, to 
deduce his motive for this piece of 
astute planning. He fears, I am sure, 
that I might seek the refuge of some 
heavy cloud, remain there for the 
allotted time and then descend to 
earth to report that his instructions 
have been carried out. 

The implication of course is mon- 
strous. 

There is no heavy cloud. 

Here, then, am I reluctantly forcing 
my aeroplane to a height to which it 
is not normally accustomed. 

I am not climbing very fast. 

I have fully made up my mind to 
attain an altitude of at least four 
thousand feet before I execute the 
manceuvre which I am anticipating 
with such trepidation, and because I 
am already experiencing a certain 
difficulty in breathing I have a feeling 
that a height in excess of this figure 
has already been reached. 

With growing ngynennion I consult 
the altimeter. 

Surely enough the time has arrived. 
Indeed, I observe that I am now 
exactly four thousand two hundred and 
fifty feet above the planet on which I 
was born. 

I cannot in all conscience waste 
further time by climbing my aeroplane 
any higher. 

It is, moreover, with some concern 
that I realize the reason why my 
respiratory system is giving undue 
trouble. It is on no account of excess 


altitude, but rather excess anxiety. 
The agony may still, however, be 
delayed yet a few moments more. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
I should ascertain without the re- 
motest shadow of doubt whether or no 
any other aeroplane is using that piece 
of sky immediately beneath me. On 
this point I have received especial 
instructions. 

I will, in consequence, circle this 
portion of the troposphere as slowly 
and carefully as reason will allow. I feel 
sure that I shall later be congratulated 
on my thorough precaution. . . 

Ah! Is it not a good thing I decided 
to spend a few more precious moments 
in ascertaining that all is clear? Is not 
that an aeroplane I see beneath me? 

True, it appears to be approximately 
three miles off and flying in the 
opposite direction, but I have no 
desire to be considered in any way a 
pupil who would take unnecessary 
chances. ... 

I feel that the moment cannot now 
be put off any longer. The gentleman 
in the beautiful black helmet is, I 
imagine, already gazing at me from 
the. safety of the tarmac with a certain 
idle curiosity. 

My left hand, which I notice is 
trembling as if with emotion, closes the 
throttle and thus silences my engine. 
The awful stillness is like a prelude to 
some imminent disaster. My nerveless 
fingers ease the control column gently 
back towards my stomach, so that that 
vague indeterminate line which I have 
come to know as the horizon fades 
from my view. 

Something is happening to my 
aeroplane that leads me to suppose it 
is on the point of stall. Those peculiar 
wires between the wings whose purpose 
I have always been mystified to under- 
stand are flapping rudely, so that some 
latent instinct tells me that my feet 
should now be taking action. 

I have, I realize with increasing 
terror, entirely failed to make up my 
mind as to the actual direction of 
spin—a feature solely governed by the 
foot which I decide to press forward. 
Under the circumstances of previous 
indecision I had better perhaps use 
that foot which I feel is controlled by 
the stronger leg. 

Both, I am sorry to say, are at the 
moment uncommonly weak. 

I seem to recall, however, that 
nature has endowed me with a 
sturdier right one. It is that one, 
therefore, that I shall use... . 


The moment of real agony has now 
indeed arrived. Oh, woe is me! 

I am gazing in stupefaction at a 
clump of trees which has every 
appearance of making violent impact 
with the nose of my aeroplane at any 
moment. I am certain that I have 
descended far below my _ specified 
altitude and that I am undone. 

A recovery from this awful motion 
must be effected with all speed. 

Which foot did I previously press 
forward ? 

Is not my head in such a whirl that 
I cannot determine the direction of 
rotation of the earth beneath me? 
The gentleman in the beautiful black 
helmet must, at this moment, be on 
his knees in despair, tears of remorse 
staining his pallid cheeks at the 
thought that he should have so cruelly 
sent me to my doom. 

But lo! The earth is no longer 
rushing up to meet me. Moreover I am 
aware that the horizon is no longer 
lost to view. The nose of my aeroplane 
is, indeed, pointing at it with peculiar 
determination. 

But what is this? Four thousand 
feet, does my altimeter tell me? The 
suggestion is of course ludicrous. 
The instrument must assuredly have 
been rendered unserviceable by the 
violent evolutions it has just been 
forced to undergo. 

Yet the fields beneath me still seem 
to be a considerable distance off. 

I think I shall return to earth. 

My descent will be slow and careful, 
as I see by my watch that I have still 
much time in hand. . . 

Here, then, am I once more upon 
the aerodrome, taxying with moderate 
skill to a place of rest and safety. 

I observe that the gentleman in the 
beautiful black helmet is making his 
way rather more rapidly than usual 


- towards me. How kind of him to be so 


concerned for my safe return! How 
considerate he is to be so eager to offer 
his condolences for my close venture 
with death! . 

But what is that he is saying? I am 
straightway to ascend again? Now? 
Without delay? Am I not even to be 
allowed a moment in which to recover 
my failing strength ? 

I am to go up and spin, he says—not 
do a slow spiral of one turn through 
fifty feet. 

How base! How mean! 

I, personally, have been brought up 
to regard sarcasm as the very lowest 
form of wit. . 








At the Pictures 





“Tales OF MANHATTAN” 
(WARNER AND REGAL) 


THE connecting link between the five 
episodes in this ingenious and delightful 
film is a tail-coat which, having been 
cursed by its fitter, goes out into the 
world bearing with it, as it passes from 
hand to hand, misfortunes that in the 
end turn out to be blessings in disguise. 
It begins its adventures with CHARLES 
Boyer, for whom it has, of course, 
been made, since no curse could be 
potent enough to put Boyer into a 
second-hand coat. The immaculate 
Boyer is surprised by a jealous 
husband (THoMas MITCHELL) with his 
wife (Rira HaywortH). In the ensuing 
scene, brilliantly played by both the 
men, Boyer, debonair and resourceful 
throughout, discovers that the woman 
he lovesjis cold, venal and treacherous, 
though one looks in vain for any glint 
of these base qualities in Rrra Hay- 
WoRTH’s large and anxious eyes. 

Discarded by Boyer, the tail-coat, 
which has been perforated by a bullet, 
descends in the social scale, plays a 
subordinate part in an episode enriched 
by the versatile talent of GiIncER 
RocGeErs, and then, in the finest of the 
five episodes, helps a poor musician of 
genius to a strange triumph. Impressed 
by a composition of Charles 
Smith’s (CHARLES 
LavueHuton), Arturo Bellini, 
the great conductor, 
arranges for him to conduct 
his hitherto unplayed 
masterpiece. Mrs. Smith 
fishes the tail-coat out of 
a second-hand dealer’s 
wardrobe, and Smith puts 
it on for the great night. 
It is a tight squeeze, and 
as with mounting excite- 
ment he conducts his music 
the tail-coat gives under 
the arms. That a concert 
audience would go into 
uncontrollable laughter at 
such a harrowing spectacle 
seems unlikely, but one 
welcomes an improbability 
which gives CHARLES 
LavuGHTON such scope for 
his own peculiar genius. 
The climax—Arturo Bellini 
standing up in his box and 
taking off his own tail-coat, 
the male part of the 
audience following suit, 
and a late-comer, after a 
moment of profound per- 
plexity, conforming with 
the others—is one of those 
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OPENING OUT 


Charles Smith . . CHARLES LAUGHTON 


effects, impossible on the stage, which 
should warm the most tepid enthusiast 
for the films. 

The tail-coat passes to Epwarp G. 
Rosrnson, who, even after LAUGHTON 
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and in a much inferior episode, is 
moving as the down-and-out trans- 
formed at the eleventh hour into an 
up-and-in. But in spite of Pau 
Roseson, the final episode does not 
quite come off, except for a last glimpse 
of the tail-coat, scaring crows for an 
old negro. 


‘KEEPER OF THE FLAME” 
(EMPIRE) 


CoMPARED with the ordinary anti- 
Fascist film created by the democratic 
zeai of Hollywood, Keeper of the Flame 
is a masterpiece of depth and subtlety, 
and even without this favouring com- 
parison it produces an original effect. 
As the would-be Hitler is dead before 
the film starts, we are spared the 
usual paraphernalia of underground 
Fifth Column activity. When the film 
‘opens Robert Forrest has just been 
killed, a bridge across which he was 
riding having collapsed in a storm. 
All America is ringing with his greatness 
as a selfless public man, an embryo 
Abraham Lincoln. Newspaper men 
besiege his house, and one of them, 
Steven O'Malley (SpeNcER Tracy), 
gets through to his widow (KATHARINE 
Hersurn). Steve is one of those 
haters of tyranny who, as American 
correspondents, ranged the Continent 
while Hitler was building up his power. 
He has worshipped Forrest from far off, 
and now wishes, with the assistance of 
his widow, to tell his story 
to the world. The reluct- 
ance of Mrs. Forrest to 
help him, her apparent 
affection for a handsome 
cousin, her somewhat 
enigmatic praise of her 
husband (‘The crowds 
loved him”’) and her dismay 
when Steve discovers and 
gets into talk with Forrest’s 
mother arouse Steve’s sus- 
picions. At last the truth 
comes out. Mrs. Forrest 
had discovered that her 
husband was building up a 
Fascist organization, and 
to save the man she once 
loved and the great democ- 
racy to which she belonged, 
had let him ride to his 
death. The gradual trans- 
ference of the spectator’s 
sympathy from the dead 
man to the widow could not 
have been managed more 
skilfully, but it is a pity 
that the producer has 
succumbed to the new 
fashion of deepening an 
already sombre theme with 
bursts of funereal music. 
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The Phoney Phleet 


XVI—H.M.LS. “ Mal-de-Mer” 


HERE was, you may recall, a time 
When gin was difficult to get and lime 
Was unobtainable. This meant 

That Syme’s cash was chiefly spent 

On drinks like lemonade or soup. 

No wonder he went off his loop 

And was, well, not entirely there; 

This may account for Mal-de-Mer— 

A ship which, so his critics swore, 

Came near to losing us the war. 


It seems one evening in his pub— 
You know the place; the Gadget’s Club— 
He dined with Surgeon-Captain Spleen, 
An old carbuncle who had seen 
A lot of service under Blake, 
Or Hood. This antique stomach-ache, 
Well laced no doubt with ginger-ale, 
Pitched Syme a most alarming tale 
About sea-sickness in the Fleet. 
He showed him an enormous sheet 
Covered with hieroglyphics, and 
As far as Syme could understand 
This ailment was a major curse. 
It seemed that sea-sickness, or worse, 
Afflicts some 99°4 
Per cent. of naval men, or more. 
There wasn’t any need to stress 
The time-loss, the unhappiness, 
The waste of food and energy 
This brought about. And one could see 
That should our Navy be surprised 
When thus almost immobilized 
The worst might happen. 

Syme rushed home 
And soon that ginger-beer-filled dome 
Reacting to this latest scare 
Produced H.M.S. Mal-de-Mer. 


This highly optimistic craft 
Was slung in gimbals fore and aft 
Which hinged on universal joints. 
I may have muddled up these points 
But all you really need to know 
Is that the ship was mounted so 
That in a thoroughly dry dock 
She could be made to pitch and rock, 
To roll, toss, list, heave, yaw, sway, heel 
Much worse than if the show were real. 
They had the other trimmings there— 
Green oily smells and lack of air 
And cooking as it’s done at sea— 
All laid on to the nth degree. 
Syme claimed that sailors who had been 
Through this ingenious machine 
Couldn’t be sick again. 

The time 


Came when “Commander (E) George Syme” 


Invited the “18th Sea Lord 

With other members of the Board” 
To join the party that he’d fling 

For Mal-de-Mer’s commissioning. 
Only too glad to get away 

From their departments for the day, 


An avalanche, a stream, a flood 
Of H.M. Navy’s bluest blood 
Descended in a blaze of brass 
On Wigan. 

How it came to pass, 
What gremlin, poltergeist, banshee, 
What ill-complexioned agency 
Conspired to sabotage that show 
The world—and Syme—will never know. 
When forty admirals and scores 
Of lesser types, like commodores, 
Were packed aboard, and friend G. Syme 
Was having a triumphant time, 
Some moron started up the works. 


The first three hundred beastly jerks 
Eliminated thirty-eight 

Assorted high-ups, and their state 

Was pitiful; they clutched the decks 
While heavy colleagues trod their necks 
Beneath them as they rushed about 
Imploring Syme to let them out. 

A little later sixty more 

Trying to reach the ward-room door 
Were trampled down by fifty-eight 
Who’d had the same idea too late. 

The thing became a shambles and 

Above the moans for “Land, sweet Land” 
From those who hadn’t passed right out 
Arose a swelling raucous shout 

Which sounded much like “Death to Syme!” 
George until now had spent his time 
Divided equally between 

Efforts to stop the damn machine 

And what he thought were tactful quips 
To admirals with bloodless lips, 

Inverted eye-balls and grey-green 
Complexions; but both tasks had been 
Completely futureless. The shouts 

Of “Death to Syme!” resolved all doubts 
Concerning whether he should stay 

Or make a whirlwind getaway. 

He leapt ashore and caught a train 

And didn’t pass that way again. 


How did it end? A commodore 
Established contact with the shore 
By making signals of distress 

And sending out an 8.0.8. 

A breeches-buoy was rigged and then 
Those gibbering and broken men 
Were rescued from the ersatz sea 

In order of seniority. 


And Syme? How was he killed? Hanged? Shot? 
Stoned? Burnt alive? No, he was not. 

He never heard a single word 

Because (this may not have occurred 

To some of you) if they had brought 

The matter up before a Court 

Each brass-hat would have had to shout 

Full details’ of his symptoms out 

Telling the world how he was ill. 

And that’s why Syme is with us still. 
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“ Five rounds rapid.” 


Toller Reports. 


To O.C. “B” Sqn 


EREWITH report of damage 
to civilian property by my 
Troop during Exercise Anvil. 
I regret this report was not submitted 
before. Immediately following the 
Exercise I was attached to Div Battle 
School, after detailing the writing of the 
report to Sgt Pinhoe, and it was not 
until my return and the receipt of your 
memo that I was aware that Sgt 
Pinhoe had failed to submit the report 
owing to the envelope on which were 
noted details of addresses and damage 
having been sent to the laundry in the 
pocket of my shirt. I have now found 
these details and submit them as 
follows. 

1. Damage to the greenhouse and 
ground-floor rooms at “The Willows,” 
West Rockinge, owned by Mr. Hammer- 
ton (or Hamperton), on the night 3 
Feb 1943, was caused by the necessity 
of finding shelter for my Troop. The 
Troop had had no sleep or shelter for 
two days and nights during which time 
they had been engaging the enemy in 
heavy rain and were consequently wet 


through. Owing to the capture of the 
ration-truck they were also without 
rations. 

Permission was kindly granted by 
the owner for the Troop to sleep in 
the greenhouse, and after giving orders 
that the greatest care was to be taken 
of this property I proceeded to report 
to Sqn HQ. I returned to find that 
permission had also apparently been 
granted for the Troop to occupy one 
downstairs room. I did not verify this 
because the occupants of the house had 
returned to bed and I did not wish to 
disturb them. After giving further 
orders that no damage should be 
done to furniture etc. I myself went 
to sleep. 

We were attacked by the enemy at 
approx 0300 hrs. In the subsequent 
confusion a number of panes of glass 
were broken in the greenhouse owing 
to the troops sleeping there being 
uncertain of the position of the door, 


, and the torch on charge to Cpl Bean 


failing. This incident has already been 
examined at the Court of Inquiry into 
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the injuries to Tprs Hall and Short 
sustained from broken glass. 

Owing to the fact that no umpire 
was available, it was decided to con- 
tinue the action by turning the house 
into a strong point, and in doing this 
further rooms on the ground floor were 
occupied. At the same time, strict 
orders were given that the upstairs 
portion of the house was not to be 
entered, in order not to disturb the 
occupants. The fact that Tprs Jones 
and Allison attempted to establish a 
Bren gun post in the window of 
a bedroom occupied by the aunt of 
Mr. Hamperton was due to a misun- 
derstanding. Damage that’ occurred 
during the subsequent action, when a 
superior force of enemy entered the 
house and a room-to-room action was 
fought according to the principles laid 
down in the “Street Fighting” lecture 
given to the Sqn the previous week, 
might not have been so serious had not 
I myself been rendered temporarily 
unconscious and thus unable to halt 
the engagement before it became out 
of hand. 

During the withdrawal operation 
carried out shortly afterwards, it was 
not possible, owing to both the Troop 
torches being out of action and the 
electric light in the house having fused, 
to make a list of property damaged as 
a result of the action. It should how- 
ever be borne in mind that when the 
Troop withdrew the enemy occupied 
the house, and some damage may 
have been caused while they were in 
occupation. It has been subsequently 
admitted to me that seven cold 
sausages, found on a plate in the 
kitchen when that room was made 
Troop HQ towards the end of the 
engagement, were consumed by the 
Wireless Operator, and this fact also 
explains the distorted speech and 
difficulty of communication complained 
of by Sqn HQ at the height of the 
action when information was needed. 

2. Damage to the garden, well and 
garage at “Haven Cot,” Peacewell 
Road, Little Britton, was caused 
between 0400 hrs and 0700 hrs on the 
same night as the Troop attempted 
to harbour vehicles on these premises. 
Owing to the soft and muddy state of 
the ground and the darkness of the 
night, three vehicles became bogged in 
the flower-beds and on the lawn, while 
an armoured car was accidentally 
parked on the wooden cover of a well 
which subsequently gave way. Damage 
to the garage was caused when one 
vehicle, which was bogged near by, 
came forward unexpectedly during 
efforts to move it. Wood and bricks 
obtained in this way from the garage 
were used to help in the extrication of 
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other vehicles, as were a-number of 


bundles of wood-faggots found in the 
garden. Apart from digging necessi- 
tated on the lawn and vehicle-tracks 
made over the garden, the only further 
damage was to a set of tea-cups and 
jug kindly sent out from the house at 
0700 hrs which were accidentally upset 
and three cups broken through being 
placed on a jacked-up vehicle which 
subsequently slipped off the jack. I 
did not note the name of the occupant 
of the house as he said the damage was 
unimportant and anyway the property 
would shortly be demolished entirely 
to make room for an aerodrome. 

3. A wood hatchet, mistakenly 
borrowed from Rectory Farm, 419623, 
has now been returned. | 

(Signed) J. Totumr, Lt. 
Home Forces. 


» O ° 


Lest We Forget 


OU remember a woman called 
Lottie Pinker, who stayed here 
once?” 
“T can’t say I do.” 
“Yes, yes, you do. She had brown 
hair and wore rather raffia kind of 
hats. Laura remembers her, don’t you, 
Laura?” 

“Perfectly. She had a face rather 
like a sort of piece of cold apple-pie.” 

“As a matter of fact, she had. And 
a brother out in New Zealand.” 

“T still don’t remember. What did 
she do?” 

“Well, more or less everything and 
nothing. She was inclined to be flat- 
footed, and I think she had a lot to do 
with eurhythmics. Or did she produce 
pageants ¢” 

“No, it wasn’t pageants. More like 
miming, and yet that wasn’t it either. 
Anyhow, Charles really ought to 
remember her, considering that she 
stayed in the house.” 

“Charles, you must remember. She 
was exactly like every other woman of 
that kind. She had a brother in New 
Zealand, and talked about Angora 
rabbits.” 

“Don’t you mean sheep ?” 

“No. Why should I?” 

“The brother in New Zealand.” 

“Oh, he had nothing to do with the 
Angora rabbits.” 

“That’s what I mean. He must have 
been sheep, not rabbits.” 

“T don’t think so. He was a bank- 
manager in Auckland.” , 

“Oh. Well, I still don’t remember 
Dottie.” 

“Lottie, Charles. Though I don’t 
think we ever got as far as that. She 
stayed Miss Pinker.” 


“ 
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“Well, it mayn’t be too late even 
now. There are always a great many 
extra marriages whenever there’s a 
war.” 

“‘T mean, she was Miss Pinker to us 
—not Lottie. That’s one reason why 
you ought to remember her, I think, 
because Laura pointed out that she 
had rather pink eyes.” 

“Yes, she had. Or anyway one 
rather pink eye. Surely, Charles, you 
remember her now?” 

“A pink-eyed woman with a brother 
in New Zealand who runs Angora 
rabbits and who’s inclined to be flat- 
footed and produce pageants? I sup- 
pose you don’t mean that cousin of 
yours, Lois Something, who played the 
double-bass ?” 

“Certainly not. Why should I?” 

“TI just thought it sounded a bit 
like her.” 

“Not in the very least.” 

“Honestly, Charles, I don’t see how 
you can have forgotten Lottie Pinker 
as thoroughly as all that. She was 
always wanting to turn on the wireless 
and then not listening.” 

“So do you and Laura. And your 
cousin Lois.” 

“Well, let’s not start about that 
now. I do wish you’d try to remem- 
ber Lottie Pinker. She was here quite 
a week and it seemed much longer.” 

“‘When was she here?” 
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“Tt was late winter, I think.” 

“No, it wasearly spring. I remember 
because we went out for a walk and it 
was that kind of a walk.” 

“She walked rather like a cow.” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Charles, you do remember her now, 
don’t you?” 

“No. I might, if you could only 
tell me something about her, but she 
sounds exactly like everybody else.” 

“That’s just what she was.” 

“And anyway, why do you want me 
to remember her? Is she coming here 
again?” 

“Oh, no. Definitely not. I thought 
I saw that she’d died in the paper, but 
as a matter of fact it turned out to be 
somebody else, with the same kind of 
name. So that made me ask if you 
remembered her.” 

“Well, I still don’t. 
more, I don’t want to.” 

.“Charles, how extraordinary you 
are!” E. M. D 
° ° 


And what’s 


An Englishman’s Pleasure 


“In exercise of the powers conferred by 
clause (a) of sub-section (1) of section 76 of 
the Madras Public Health Act, 1939 
(Madras Act III of 1939), His Excellency 
the Governor of Madras is hereby pleased 
to declare that the City of Madras is visited 
by an outbreak of cholera.” 

The Fort St. George Gazette. 
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any case, no smoking!” 
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“T’ll give you Paratroops !” 


Bus-Drivers 


BUS-DRIVER to me once, 
I am ashamed to say, 
was just a man who shouted at me 
on the rare occasions 
when I drove my car through London; 
and, though the things he shouted 
were not as rude as the things the taxi-drivers shouted, 
he had the advantage of shouting them 
from a greater height. 


In the winter of 1940 

his criticism 

(which I overheard as a grateful passenger) 
was even more devastating; 

this time of men who were* not below him 

but several thousand feet over his head. 

It was not their driving he complained of, 

but their habit of dropping things. 


Nox omnibus noctibus nigrior densiorque. 

“Night blacker and thicker than all nights,” 

if I may, with acknowledgment, quote 

the translation of Smith III 

in Middle Vs. 

Such, according to the Younger Pliny, 

was the darkness before the great eruption of Vesuvius, 
and such is now our nightly darkness 


in the season of winter, 

with, for the bus-driver, the added menace 
of legs striding into, his dimmed headlights 
and torches on the pavements, 

now spluttering morse-like, 

now blinding without thought. 


If I controlled the bureau of post-war planning, 

I should set up a special section and charge it with the 
task 

of creating a world fit for bus-drivers to drive in, 

a world of days without glare 

and nights without darkness; 

and, as a reward for all their skill and patience 

in this war-time black-out, 

I should 

every now and then 

(though not, of course, too often) 

allow every bus-driver who felt like it 

to disregard the ridiculous queues of people at the bus-stops 

and, instead of stopping, 

to drive 

and drive 

and drive . 

until he got to the sea 

or the mountains 

or, at least, ran out of petrol. 
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MACDUFF AT THE GATE 
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... I hear a knocking 
At the south entry . . .”—Macbeth: Act. II., Se. 2. 
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“My wife! She’s given birth to triplicates!” 


Ben Bonathan Meets a Duke. 


e ELL, Ben, I hear you’ve been 
to London?” 
“That’s right, sir. I went 


vor a interview like—along o’ the 
Mystery of Agriculture.” 

“‘ And how did London seem to you 2” 

“Seemed purty ordinary tu me, sir. 
I begun thinkin’ I never shudn’t ought 
tu ‘ave went. They’m in a bad way 
up tu Lunnon, for zartin.” 

“What d’you mean—bomb-damage 
and that sort of thing?” 

“No—’twasn’t that azackly, sir. 
I see’d bomb-’oles big as they tu 
Plymouth. "Twuz they old inns—they 
wasn’t no manner 0’ use.” 

“How was that, Ben?” 

“Why, they ’adn’t no room for no 
one, they wuz that full up wi’ folk— 
nor they ’adn’t no liquor neither!” 

“You surprise me! I’m afraid your 
visit to London wasn’t exactly a 
success.” 

“Well—no, ’twouldn’t ’ave been 
reely—only I ’appened tu be the jest 
o’ the Dook o’ Washington.” 

“The guest of the Duke of—what !” 


“Washington—summat like that, 
sir. Yu see, it ’appened like this yere. 
"Twuz just black-out when the old 
train got tu Paddington, so I takes me 
bag tu that gurt ’otel on the station 
an’ I asks if they got a room for me. 

“Name an’ address?’ says the maid 
at the Deception counter. 

“*Ben Bonathan from Tovey Tavy,’ 
I tells ’er. 

“Ave yu booked, Mr. Bonathan ?’ 
er asks. 

“*No,’ I says, ‘I never ’ad no time 
tu book.’ 

“*Sorry—but there idden’ no more 
rooms, Mr. Bonathan,’ ’er says. 

“So I takes me old bag an’ begins 
walkin’ thru Lunnon, an’ presently I 
see’d a little light wi’ ‘Bar’ wrote up in 
blue. So in I goes, an’ there wuz a 
chap servin’. 

“*Pint o’ rough, please,’ I says. 

“*Rough what?’ ’e asks. 

““Why, cider, o’ course!’ I tells ’im. 
‘Doan’t yu knaw what rough cider is ?’ 

““Doan’t keep no cider yere,’ ’e 
says, so out I goes again. 


““Yu’ll bleeve me or not, sir, but I 
walked a couple o’ mile thru they 
streets, an’ there wasn’t a pint o’ rough 
in that ’ole gurt city. Oh, they’m in 
a proper bad way up ty Lunnon— 
worse ‘it by the war than what we are 
tu Tovey Tavy for zartin. No cider! 
Oh, my days, tu think o’ that now! 
Nor they ’adn’t got no rooms neither. 
They wuz all filled right up with 
Americans. Not a bed nowhere in all 
Lunnon—an’ not a drop o’ rough 
cider! 

“So presently I see’d a gurt ’ouse 
wi’ broad steps, an’ over the top wuz 
a light shinin’ on the Stars an’ Stripes. 
An’ while I wuz lookin’ a couple o’ 
chaps come down they steps. All vitty 
they wuz, wi’ bits o’ brass up an’ down 
their yewman-forms. 

“**T beg pardon,’ I says, ‘but do your 
Ambassador or summat stop yere ?’ 

““*No,’ says one of ’em, ‘not yere,’ 
e’ says. ‘Is there anything I can do 
for yu?’ 

*** Well,’ I says, ‘I’m Ben Bonathan,’ 
I says, ‘from Tovey Tavy in Demshur. 
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Your lot ’ave took every room in the 
ole of Lunnon, so there idden’ a bed 
for me nowhere.’ 

“*T’m real sorry tu ‘ear that, Mr. 
Bonathan,’ ’e says, lookin’ round at 
the other chap, ’00 wuz smilin’ friendly 
like. ‘We'll ’ave tu see what can be 
done about ut. Allow me tu present 
yu tu the Dook o’ Washington!’ 

“°K wuz a quiet-seemin’ chap, this 
Dook, an’ ’e looked back at the other 
one like as if ’e ’adn’t wanted ’im tu 
tell ’is title tu a stranger. But ’e turns 
tu me, an’ ’e says: ‘Mr. Bonathan,’ 
e says, ‘if yu will accompany us tu my 
sweet it is possible we may find 
accommodation for yu.’ 

“Course I rackoned ’e wuz meanin’ 
tu present me tu the Dookess, an’ I 
asked if I cud make meself vitty 
avore’and, but ’e said "Er Grace wuz 
still tu Washington, so us all got in a 
taxi an’ drove down long. 

“Oh, my dear sawl, it wuz 4 fine 
room the Dook give me! A gurt bed 
an’ a telephone, an’ a bathroom tu, 
all tu meself like! 

““ Avore yu retire,’ says the Dook, 
‘my secketary will order yu some 
refreshments.’ The secketary looks 
quick at the Dook, an’ the Dook 
laughs friendly-like at ’is secketary. 

“*Now, Mr. Bonathan,’ says the 
Dook, ‘yu make yourself cormfrable 
an’ tell us all about your ’ome in 
Demshur.’ 

“So there I sat in a gurt chair, 


drinkin’ stuff I never tasted the like of, - 


an’ eatin’ sangwidges full o’ summat 
black an’ shiny—little knobs they wuz. 
An’ I tells ’em all about Tovey Tavy, 
an’ the farm, an’ they land-girls 
rinnin’ after the old parachute-silk, an’ 
Tom Chaffe’s cow a-eatin’ of ut, an’ 
doctor takin’ Clara Bragg’s tempera- 
ture for twenty minutes tu stop ’er 
tongue, an’ Parson tellin’ Flood’s 
Dairy ’e didn’t want the milk for 
christenin’, an’ the interview at the 
Mystery of Agriculture, an’ I doan’t 
knaw what all! ; 

“An’ the Dook an’ ’is secketary, 
they laughed till all hours, an’ I doan’t 
remember much more after that, but. 
avore I goes off next mornin’ the Dook 
’e shakes me by the ’and an’ says: 
‘Mr. Bonathan,’ ’e says, ‘I’m sorry 
yu bin disconvenienced by my country- 
men, but not sorry yu was able tu come 
yere. Yu made us feel like we wuz 
back ’ome again!’ 

“*Thank you, Your Grace,’ I says. 
‘T rackon yu made me real cormfrable. 
Yu’m proper ’orspitable,’ I says. 

*** Ah,’ says the Dook, ‘we’m proud 
of our ’orspitality in the States, yu 
knaw. An’ I rackon that’s along o’ 
some on us ’avin’ come from Dem- 
shur!’” 


\ 
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J’y suis... 


“ 


T’s fifty year come Mertimas,” 
Said Mrs. Broon, “‘since I cam 


here, 
And here I’ll bide wi’ John’s wee 
lass; 
I’m no gaun oot, ye needna 
fear. 


The walls is guid, the roof is no, 
There’s whaur the incindery cam 
inbye, 
But if it’s wat I’ll pit ablow 
A pat to keep the drugget dry; 
Na, na! Wee Tib an’ me an’ 
pussy ’s 
No gaun doon to thae Cooncil hooses. 





They wouldna stand a blast like 
on! 
The walls wad crumble but an’ 
ben, 
A wheen auld bricks wi’ harlin’ on 
Is nae fit bield for beas’ or 
men. 
I’d be obleedged if ye wad ask 
Auld Tam the slater to come 
ower,” 

Said she and set the tea to mask; 
An’ so we left her to her dower, 
Prood o’ the hoose o’ which she’s 

mistress, 
Wi’ a’ its bonny aspidistries. 
J.B.N. 


“Now what on earth shall we give them for lunch to-day? 
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“You see, dear, we were asked to burn less coal this year so that the poor miners wouldn’t have 


to dig up so much.” 


Conversation 


“Isn’t it extraordinary how you always find some- 
one who'll say that?” 

“Thank heaven there’s a pencil shortage and a paper 
shortage.” 

“Well, I only said it because people say it.” 

“Yesterday I ‘i 

“Well, we could play something. I mean something 
intelligent where no one has to go out of the room or 
anything.” 

“IT was once at a party where someone went out of the 
room and they forgot to tell him to come back.” 

“Everyone’s been to a party where ” 

“Or known someone who has. What happened to yours?” 

“Like the rope-trick.” 

“They found him in the larder. It was ages ago.” 

“Listen. I know an awfully intelligent game.” 

“Darling, what were you going to say about yesterday 
you?” 

“Oh, that. It’s out of date now.” 

“Tsn’t he a honey?” 


| SAY, everyone. Let’s play a——” 








“How intelligent ?” 

“Well, it isn’t really. You say a sentence, you see, like, 
well, like anything, and then the next person says ‘because’ 
and adds on another sentence. I mean something happened 
because something happened. Then the next person says 
another ‘because’ and——” 

“Tt’s terrible.” 

“All I was going to say was yesterday in thé train I 
saw a man with literally crimson hair.” 

“T don’t get it. ‘Because’ and adds on another sentence.” 

“Lots of people have crimson hair. Though it must have 
been rather fun.” 

“No, listen. The cat sat on the mat, as it were. Well, 
the next person says the cat sat on the mat because the 
mat was Pe 

“All right, all right. We’ll say no more about it.” 

“But he had, I tell you. Well, scarlet.” 

“But it is awfully good, really. You see, after about 





fifty becauses you challenge the last person suddenly ——” 
“It’s terrible.” 


“What I mean, darling, is that people say people have 
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scarlet hair when really by ordinary standards they mean 
sort of brown.” 

“I suppose you pay a forfeit.” 

“Don’t be sophisticated.” 

“And then you have to go backwards to the beginning, 
saying ‘therefore’ instead of ‘because.’ It’s a test of 
memory, you see.” 

“No doubt.” 

“People do have scarlet hair. I knew a girl at school.” 

“No, but they don’t. That’s just the point. Everyone 
talks about red hair, and what do we mean?” 

“Answer her that.” 

“Oh, well. A man was standing on Westminster Bridge.” 

“T expect you’re colour-blind. Lots of men are.” 

“Oh, well, I suppose I must. Because he was a New 
Zealander.” 

“Don’t be literary.” 

“There’s someone at the front door.” 

“There isn’t. It always sounds like that.” 

“Macaulay.” 

“T know. 

“Of course he’s not colour-blind.” 

“All right, I’m thinking. Because. 
from New Zealand.” 

“Because he thought he would like to travel. This was 
before the war, and he bought a cake or something wrapped 
in some travel literature.” 

“Still, I don’t see how anyone can know they’re colour- 
blind if it’s only slightly.” 

“Before the war it would have been a proper paper bag.” 

“Because he was hungry.” 

“Of course I can. That’s blue and that’s green. No, 
blue.” 

“Because he hadn’t had anything to eat all day.” 

“Aquamarine. No, turquoise. I mean eau-de-nil.” 

“They’re all blue.” 

“They still do wrap cakes up.” 

“Well, whatever you say I bet if you give a man a piece 
of stuff to match in a shop he never can.” 

“Because. Wait. I must get a good one.” 

“OF, darling, you can’t. You know the time I gave you 
the reel of sewing-silk.” 

“Guess what I heard someone saying to someone in a 
shop yesterday.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Tt was in 1938. You must remember.” 

“She said, ‘I think the’ black-out’s so trying, don’t you?’ 
And what do you think the other woman said?” 

“Yes, isn’t it? And batteries.” 

“No, nearly.” 

“Because. Oh, well. Because he hadn’t got any money.” 

“That was brilliant.” 

‘Because he had left all his money in his other suit.” 

“Well, actually she said ‘Yes, and it doesn’t get any 
better.’ ” 

“Oh, very nice.” 

**A letter-box is scarlet. Well, vermilion.” 

“T once saw a man reading T'he Daisy Chain in a dining- 
car.” 

“T read The Daisy Chain once.” 

“T read The Mysteries of Udolpho once at school. I bet 
no one else ever read The Mysteries of Udolpho.” 

“T still bet no one else ever saw a man with scarlet hair.” 

“Because. Because. Wait. I must get a good one.” 

“Aw, shucks. Nobody really wants to.” 

“Thank heaven. Let’s talk.” 

“Yes. What I think is, one thing about everything now 
is that people are so much better at conversation than they 
were. I mean, they’re sort of better at it now, aren’t they?” 


Because he came 
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Office Stooges 


F in the humble darkness of our minds ideas are lurking, 
It is neither meet nor proper to bring them to light; 
For we are the people who come in on Saturday 
morning, 
We are the people who wait for the telephone to click 
off at night. 


Let us not try to be clever. The country could not stand it. 

There are enough wizards already having lunch till three; 

And we are the people who check ledgers and run errands, 

We are the people who buy paper-clips and brew those 
nice eups of tea. 


If we feel we would dabble in matters of high policy 
Let us remember there are dozens clustering on the ropes. 
Not for us the strategy planned on the 4.10 to Hitchin; 
We are the people who do the black-out and stick stamps 
on envelopes. 


Though there is nothing hid from us, though we have all 
knowledge, 
The war cannot be won if we insist on being bright; 
For who could they find to come in on a Saturday morning ? 
Who could they find to wait for that damned telephone 
to click off at night? V.G. 














“T notice yours are nothing to write home about 
either, Sir.” 








At the Revivals 





“ABRAHAM LINCOLN” (PLAYHOUSE) 
“Snow Boat” (STOLL) 

One of the Old Vic’s companies, as if 
weary of wandering, has now settled 
at the Playhouse with a revival of 
JOHN DRINKWATER’S Abraham Lincoln, 
which will stay there for as long as the 
public wants to see it. The revival will 
be followed by a ‘new play, now 
popular in Moscow—C. SIMENov’s 
The Russians; and this in turn will be 
followed by On With the 
Motley, a new work by 
Mr. Peter USsTINov, our 
youngest and brightest 
hope, who might, all the 


iH | ht | | 
same, be persuaded to - I i the K| } wd 
devise a less hackneyed | | il < Hl ik At | {i yL PUT eH 
title for his play before it nt 1 tT oI 24 Ik i VS PASS TI | 
is, as Peter Quince would | ) es ; z lla |b ! = | 
say, “preferred.” 2 ly ; lp S © ie 
Let no one take Abraham 4 3 | a | Is , / 

Lincoln for a mere resusci- § ls 2 uA 4 hf j . 
tation. It is burning and ; 


alive, produced with serious 
care and several inspired 
flashes, and well acted in 
all its more important 
parts. Mr. HERBERT 
Lomas’s distinguished cen- 
tral performance every- 
where reminds us_ that 
Lincoln among the new 
order of world - values 
stands out a greater man 
than ever—a man who 
never once deviated from 
his high set purpose, who 
carried simplicity to the 
height of majesty, who 
passionately hated war yet 
carried through the bitterly 
distasteful fight against 
slavery unflinchingly to a 
noble end. This, let it be 
repeated, is a fine play, and 
the portrait which play- 
wright and actor give is recognizably 
that same gaunt sad man and lofty 
spirit whom Whitman so movingly 
mourned. Old Walt caught the 
likeness, too, in his less well-known 
Specimen Days: “I see very plainly 
Abraham Lincoln’s dark brown face, 
with the deep-cut lines, the eyes 
always to me with a deep latent 
sadness in the expression.” At his 
assassination Walt is moved to write: 
“The tragic splendor of his death, 
purging, illuminating all, throws round 
his form, his head, an aureole that will 
remain and grow brighter through 
time, while history lives and love of 
country lasts.” But just as telling in 
its very much simpler way is the 
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remark of the old soldier to Whitman 
himself in the hospital, a veteran who 
had known Lincoln personally: ‘The 
war is over, and many are lost. And 
now we have lost the best, the fairest, 
the truest man in America. Take him 
altogether, he was the best man this 
country ever produced. It was quite 
a while I thought very different; but 
some time before the murder, that’s 
the way I have seen it.” Whitman’s 
single comment is similarly impressive: 
“There was deep earnestness in the 
soldier.” 

The Old Vic producer, Mr TyRONE 
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GUTHRIE, has had the good sense to 
shed those lengthy verse-chronicles 
with which the six scenes of this 
play used to be yawningly divided, and 
to order a production almost as 
unelaborate as the character of the 
great President himself. The men are 
spare, almost seedy in their garb; the 
women in their gayer crinolines are 
almost. gaudy in comparison. We have 
never seen the excellent episode 
between Lincoln and the two wives, 
the foolish and the sad, better played 
(Miss KaTHLEEN BovTALt and Miss 
Feuiciry LysterR). Nor has the scene 
with the young soldier condemned 
to die (Mr. Dovgitas CAMPBELL) 
ever before had quite so piercing a 
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poignancy. Mr. GuTHRIE ought to 
know, all the same, that not even a 
good actor like Mr. James Harcourt 
can present a “Poor Old Joe” like 
Frederick Douglass wholly successfully. 
The remedy is simple: you cast 
an old negro actor, almost any 
old negro. When a white actor 
blackens his face and puts on a grey 
wig you are conscious of nothing 
except the wigginess of that wig and 
the time it must take to remove 
the black afterwards. We thought 
so when we saw Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
at the age of nine; we think so still. 


The direct advantage of 
employing coloured people 
to play coloured people is 
seen in the elaborate revival 
of Show Boat, where a dozen 
young darkie dandies 
cluster round Mr. Fu or- 
sam’s Joe and harmonize 
Man River” some 
eight or nine times in the 
course of the piece, and 
hardly once too often. Mr. 
FLotsaM sings profoundly 
well in Mr. Paul Robeson’s 
old part, but is pro- 
foundly wrong to attach 
so much importance and 
attention to a micro- 
phone stuck in the middle 
of the footlights. This 
applies to everybody on the 
Stoll stage. The further 
away anybody is from that 
offending Object, thg more 
we like the sound of his 
or her voice. Miss Pat 
TAYLOR, for example, very 
sensibly stands out of the 
Object’s range when de- 
livering one of Mr. JEROME 
Kern’s_ best songs, the 
ditty called “Bill.” Bill, it 
seems, had no kind of 
virtue, asset, attribute, or 
charm; he was nothing to 
make a song about. Then why make 
a song about him? Mr. Kern and 
Miss TayLor between them cover up 
the reason with engaging ingenuity. 

The show has at least five other good 
tunes (or three more than most musical 
plays), and a not-too-tiresome love- 
story (Mr. Bruce Carrax and Miss 
GWYNETH LASCELLEsS). But our 
favourite moment remains that in 
which Joe suddenly and for no clear 
reason utters Shakespeare’s line, ‘The 
shadowed livery of the burnish’d sun.” 
At this point the author of Show 
Boat, Mr. Oscar Hammerstern II, 
quoting an even greater dramatist out 
of the blue, as it were, always gives 
us an indefinable pleasure. A. D 
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The Masterpiece of Creation League 


AN,” I said, “is the mas- 
terpiece of Creation, the 
acknowledged leader of all 

the animal world, the sole possessor of 

reason, and heir of the ages.” 

I had not meant to be pompous or 
even trite, but I had been persuaded to 
try a rather fine drink of which we had 
a few bottles at the club, some special 
vintage of Tokay, and for a moment I 
felt like that and blurted it out before 
I could stop myself. And a member 
on the other side of the table leaned 
forward and said, ‘‘ Your words interest 
me. I wonder if I could persuade you 
to join our League. We have a League 
for promoting that very thing. It is 
only a guinea a year.” , 

Had he not spoken I think I should 
have seen immediately that my remark 
had been too often made before by 
others for it to be worth repeating, 
even if it was certainly true. But the 
interest he took in my remark pre- 
vented my seeing that. Still, I was 
slightly puzzled. ‘ 

“What very thing?” f asked. 

“To make sure that man is what you 
have so aptly described him. Where 
possible we educate, so as to make sure 
of this.” 

“What kind of education?” I asked. 

“Wherever man seems falling a little 
behind,” he explained, “we educate, 
as widely as possible, so as to help him 
to catch up at that point. For instance, 
take the ostrich, an extremely cunning 
bird that, in spite of his great size, is 
able to hide himself in a moment. 
That’s easy enough’ with a rabbit, but 
with an animal the size of an ostrich 
it takes brains to do it, especially in 
open country. We all know what he 
does; but we are too silly to under- 
stand the reason for it. Now that’s 
where we educate, so as to help the 
intelligence of mankind to catch up 
with that of the ostrich. Of course we 
might have understood it a thousand 
years ago, when.that excellent descrip- 
tion of yours was first used; but most 
of us have lived so much in towns since 
that time that our observation is not 
what it was, and we need to be re- 
educated; that is, if we are to keep up 
with the ostrich. You see, in a land 
that is rather less than one per cent. 
bushes and a bit more than ninety-nine 
per cent. desert, which is where the 
ostrich lives, he is a pretty conspicuous 
object, with his large body and his long 
thin neck; but when he puts his head 
down underneath there’s no way of 
telling him from the bushes, unless 
you get very close. I don’t say it is 


extremely intelligent of him; all I say 
is that he is more intelligent than man, 
because man is so little able to under- 
stand what the bird is doing that he 
merely habitually laughs at him, as 
all ignorant people do at anything they 
can’t understand. Now I want man- 
kind to understand that, and so to get 
level with the ostrich; and in the 
course of years, as we all hope, to 
surpass him, so that what you just 
said will be as true as—well, as it 
deserves to be. What I mean is, that 
you expressed it extremely well, and 
I should like to see it true. 

“Then there’s the horse, that shies at 
whatever surprises it, even the simplest 
things. We think he is merely a fool. 
But the horse knows perfectly well that 
you have got to get started before 
whatever it is that is after you springs, 
and that there is no time to wonder 


whether it is a snow-leopard or a news- 
paper; because, if it was a snow- 
leopard . . .” 

Unfortunately at this moment 
another member butted in with a 
story about a metor-car, so that I 
never learned all that there is to learn 
of the lore that is wiser than man’s. 
And, from the story of the motor-car, 
the conversation drifted away, so that 
I never even joined the League, and so 
I never got taught enough quite to 
justify my remark; not that it really 
matters, as I probably shan’t be saying 
it any more. The remark was trite, 
anyway. ANON. 


° ° 


“Pacrric Arr Neeps Dispute” 
Daily Telegraph. 
Tired of being pacific? 
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“As soon as I say ‘The train now standing at 
Platform 4 is the 5.15 for Upshott, Chislemere, and 
so on,’ YOU come in with your background of train 
noises, etc.—Okay ?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Turgenev 


TURGENEV was prouder of the share his Annals of a 
Sportsman had in the emancipation of the serfs by Alexander 
II than of his genius as a writer. “My one desire for my 
tomb,” he said, “is that they shall engrave upon it what 
my book has accomplished for the liberation of serfs.” 
This desire was in tune with the admiration he expressed 
for Don Quixote as contrasted with Hamlet, whose 
melancholy scepticism mirrored his own passive attitude 
to life. A biographer, however, should concern himself 
with what a man was, not with what he thinks he would 
have liked to be. The Annals of a Sportsman reflected the 
liberalizing sentiment of Russia in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and was therefore one of the influences 
which helped to emancipate the serfs, but it was not, as 
Mr. J. A. T. Luoyp tries to make it in Ivan Turgenev 
(Rosert Hace, 12/6), the pivot round which the life of its 
author revolved. 

As pictured by Mr. Lioyp, Turgenev in Paris is hardly 
distinguishable from Lenin in Zurich or Geneva—“ Turgenev, 
the apparent deserter, was in his own fashion a Slav 
Prometheus. ... His heart was never more in Russia than 
when he was traversing the boulevards of Paris.” Turgenev 
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was a poet, not a social reformer, and his themes were 
Russian because his most impressionable years had been 
spent there, but he was more at home in the settled 
civilizations of Western Europe than in his own country, 
and spent most of his maturity in Germany and France. 

Unsatisfactory though Mr. Luoyp’s book is as a whole, 
there is much of incidental interest in it—Turgenev’s 
unhappy childhood with a violent tyrannical mother and 
a self-centred callous father, his poignant first experience 
of love, his period of youthful talk in Moscow, the atmo- 
sphere of which is caught in “What, we do not know yet if 
God exists, and you wish to dine!’’, and his uncomfortable 
relations with Dostoevsky and Tolstoi. Whatever the 
reason, Turgenev had a peculiarly unsettling effect on 
those two apostles of love, Dostoevsky lampooning him in 
a novel, after borrowing money from him, and Tolstoi 
twice challenging him to a duel. With Tolstoi he eventually 
became reconciled, and visited him at Yasnaya Polyana, 
where he amused a children’s party with an imitation of 
the Parisian can-can dance, but did not much exhilarate 
his host, who noted in his journal—‘‘Tourgenef, can-can: 
it issad. Meeting peasants on the road was joyful.” H. K. 





Manners Makyth Man. 


If one goes on making the right moral choices one 
becomes good. And it is a satisfactory thought that the 
choices, which we can control, matter more than the 
results, which we cannot. 


“.. the Light of Lights 
Looks always on the motive, not the deed, 
The Shadow of Shadows on the deed alone.” 


So Yeats; and so Mr. C. §. Lewis in Christian Behaviour 
(BLEs, 2/6). These sound and vivacious broadcasts, 
considerably amplified—the unpopular theme of “Christian 
Marriage” receiving a brilliant new chapter—take 
Christianity for granted. We need a fixed star to steer 
by before we can govern ourselves or plot a course for 
the state. Mr. Lewts’s reasons for accepting Christianity 
have been broadcast before, and he is too honest to pretend 
that the majority of his listeners are Christians. Better 
to admit the contrary and demand, for example, a 
Christian and binding marriage for Christians and a 
state contract for the rest. No one, however, is going to 
get away with the notion that Christians are not good 
citizens. The boot here is on the other leg. “Aim at 
heaven and you will get earth ‘thrown in’; aim at earth and 
you will get neither.” H. P. E. 





Islam Surveyed 


The two editors of Islam To-day (FaBER, 12/6) are Dr. 
A. J. ARBERRY, who has written a number of books on 
Islamic culture, and Mr. Rom Lanpav, who has given the 
world a number of intimate sketches on outstanding figures 
in Arabia, Palestine, Egypt and elsewhere. These two 
have engaged to assist them a number of well-known and 
well-equipped contributors. The Moslem world has to-day 
an immense range, stretching from Morocco in the west to 
Malaya in the east, and this book sets out to show the 
careless Christian what this vast empire means to the 
modern world. The Muslims represent a homogeneous 
unity denied to most of the other great religions. It was 
Marshal Lyautey who compared the Islam world to a 
resonant box in which the faintest sound in one corner 
reverberates through the whole, and the source of this 
remarkable homogeneity is their faith, and the language of 
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the Koran. Thus the editors’ preamble, before they set 
to work on their book. Part One deals with the Arab 
countries, stretching from Aden and Arabia through Syria 
and Egypt to Northern Africa, while the second half is 


concerned with the non-Arab countries—Persia, Afghanistan, 


India and Malaysia. To English readers this is perhaps the 
more interesting section, though India, the home of nearly 
ninety-five million Muslims, the largest number living in 
any one country in the world, is hardly treated as fully as 
its importance warrants. Afghanistan, handled by Sir 
Percy SyKEs, receives twenty pages as against India’s 
thirteen. In the Arabian section the most important 
contributions are those on Palestine and Transjordan by 
Sir ArtHuR Wavcuopse, on Iraq by Miss Freya STARK, 
and on East Africa by Mr. WittiAmM Hicuens. There are 
sixteen illustrations, and a map at the end of the book 
which shows. at a glance the predominance of Islam over 
much of Africa and Asia. L. W. 





East Anglian Domesday 


East Anglia, largely given to fishing, farming and fowling, 
with no towns to speak of and a robust, not to say churlish 
climate, is the home of straightforward men and women. 
Mr. J. WentwortH Day, inspired by reading Rural Rides 
during a serious illness, set off on his horse Robert to see 
what his farming friends there were up to and hear their 
opinion of planning. Much of the opinion was, one gathers, 
unprintable; but enough remains among more exhilarating 
matter to render Farming Adventure (Harrap, 10/6) an 
illuminating as well as a delightful book. It is odd to meet 
English stalwarts with halters round their necks like the 
Burghers of Calais—halters woven by the export trade. 
Reprieved, and allowed to live their own lives, they might 
extend the reign of honest work and personal responsibility 
even beyond Lincolnshire levels, Cambridgeshire orchards, 
Norfolk wheatfields and Essex saltings. The efforts they 
are making to feed us now owe little in their guest’s 
estimation, or their own, to “titty little bits on motor- 
bikes” or importunate chemists. ‘Men and Muck” is the 
motto. Mr. Day is perhaps inclined to overrate the results 
of the Enclosures; but every class of rural owner will find 
him a valiant and appreciative champion. H. P. E. 





Humour as Humor 


There is little doubt that the braveness of the new world 
that we are to fashion after the war will depend to some 
extent on how perfectly we of the Allied Nations under- 
stand each other by then. Therefore, since to like the same 
jokes is one of the true bonds of union between individuals 
or nations, it is all to the good that Mr. Morris BisHop 
has edited a fat inviting volume called A Treasury of 
British Humor (Cowarp McCasn, New, York, $3.00). It 
is quite right as the book is meant for an American public 
that “humor” in the title of it should be spelt like that, 
but there has been no Americanizing of the contents, 
and a notable collection the author has pinned down 
to his more than eight hundred pages. He goes back to 
Chaucer and Prior and, coming to our day, includes, amongst 
other present contributors to Punch, Peter Fleming and 
Jan Struther. He picks out a good extract from Hardy, 
but Thackeray’s prose proved difficult,. while Trollope 
defeated him by refusing to yield anything humorous as 
a mere quotation. Of course, as with all anthologies, both 
the inclusions and the exclusions seem extraordinary, though 
the former are almost all in fact well justified. It is a 

‘ very entertaining collection and the Editor’s Notes are not 
the least entertaining part of it. B. E. S. 
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Night Life 


“T barged into the Crew room and thought of the one 
and only time I had ever been into a parrot-house. Never 
have I seen such a crowd of people all in such high spirits 
at the same time.” So Squadron-Leader LEONARD CHESHIRE, 
D.S.0., D.F.C., describes the beginning of his first night- 
flight over Germany. His book Bomber Pilot (HuTCHINSON, 
6/-) will startle those who do not believe that old heads can 
grow on young shoulders, for it is a story not only of battle, 
sudden death, successful night-operation and amazing 
escape, but of the concentrated hard work that goes to 
make flying subconscious. He describes how he blindfolded 
himself and moved round the aeroplane until he could lay 
hands on everything, learned the job of-each member of 
the crew and the idiosyncrasies of engines. He gives us 
his first experience of flak—‘“I felt a surge in my heart. 
The engines sounded defiant, as though they were saying: 
“We are the top, this is what we were built for... This 
is our life, give us more.’ I found I was thinking more 
clearly.” We are not spared the grimness, but are allowed 
to share the lighter moments too—interludes with girls, 
and dancing and bathing. Once when he was dressing on 
the beach a little girl came up and said she would like to 
clear his socks from sand because: “ You’re doing something 
for me: I would like to do something for you.” One is 
tempted to go on quoting, because to praise the spirit that 
inspired this book seems an impertinence. Perhaps the 
most amazing thing in it is the acceptance of death as an 
ordinary occurrence. The last lines seem to be coming 
true: “They [the organizers] have proved beyond any 
shadow of doubt that given the time the bomber can win 
the war.” B. E. B. 





“ My batman gives me sixpence a day to save himself 
the trouble. . . .” 
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“T dreamt last night we were all being asked to join a Shortage-of-the-Month Club.” 


The Champion Swallowers 


AJOR Elmer P. Buttle, from 
Walla Walla, Wash., was 
pained to learn that his hosts, 
the Officers’ Mess of the Flintshire 
Footguards, did not accept all his 
statements on the meteorology of the 
United States. Stories of hailstones 
as big as tennis-balls, winds that blew 
200 m.p.h. at the top of Mount 
Washington in New Hampshire, bliz- 
zards that could blow feet of snow 
through a tiny keyhole in a single 
night—these were interesting facts 
to him but interesting fibs to his 
audience. 
The whole trouble was that they 
were thoroughly prepared for Yankee 


tall tales and a certain amount of’ 


kidding. Even if they hadn’t been 
prepared they would still have dis- 
believed him, but they would never 
have let him know it. As it was, the 


more he told the truth the harder they 
laughed. 

“ But doggone it,” said Major Buttle, 
“everything I’ve told you guys is the 
straight goods. Weather is my hobby 
and I happen to know what I’m 


saying. If I was a Canadian and told | 


you about Canada, 
believe me.” 

““Oh, the Canadians are as bad as 
you are,” said Major Tabbs. “We had 
one here who told us he came from a 
place called Atlin where he’s seen it 
seventy-five degrees below zero It 
was probably a little colder, he said, 
but his thermometer didn’t register 
below seventy-five.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, everyone knows 
Columbia has a mild climate.” 

“Parts of it have,” said Major 
Buttle. “It all depends. It’s got about 


maybe you’d 


British 


everything in the way of climate. The 
coast is mild. But parts of the coast are 
so darn rainy you can’t keep dry. 
There’s a place called Henderson Lake 
on Vancouver Island where they get 
about three hundred inches of rain a 
year.” 

“Oh, come, come, Major Buttle! 
It only rains like that in the tropics.” 

“Well, I’m through,” said Major 
Buttle, and decided to devote the rest 
of the evening to lying. If the truth 
was no good here, there was always 
something to use in its place. “But 
what beats me is the way you strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“It strikes me that any guy who 
can accept your own British climate as 
normal should be able to swallow 
anything, no matter how doggone 
true it is.” 
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Stop Me If You’ve Heard It.... 


- ULLO, Gus, old boy! Oh, 
thanks, don’t mind if I do; 
mine’s half a can! I say, 

have you heard the latest? Stop me 

if you have. There was a fellow 

once... What do you mean, am I 

sure it is the latest? Why, it was only, 

told me the other day! You'll love 
it. There was a fellow who... Oh, 
cheerio, old man, all the: best! Well, 
there was a fellow—stop me if you’ve 
heard it—who used... Here, Jackie, 
old man, come and join us? Heard 
this one? You’lllove it. There was... 

I know, I know, Jackie, of course you 

can’t tell whether you’ve heard it till 

I tell it. But how the hell can I tell it 

if you keep interrupting? Well, there 

was a... Here, I’ll stop, Gus, while 
you buy him his beer. ... Well, there 
was a fellow once about a couple of 
years ago... Cheerio, Jackie, here’s 
fun! About a couple of years ago, 
when Sanger’s Circus, or one of those 
circuses—stop me if you’ve heard it— 
was being sold up. Well, this fellow 
always used to visit the circus a lot, 
and the night before the sale he had a 
couple and got all sentimental and 
decided he’d go to the sale.... How 
do you mean, Gus, it can’t be the 
latest story if it happened two years 
ago? The sale happened two years 
ago, but this is a story, see! And one 
that I was only told a day or so ago. 

Stop me if you’ve heard it, only for 

heaven’s sake don’t interrupt! Well, 

he decided, being a bit on, to go to the 

sale and buy one of the animals as a 

memento. So next morning this 

fellow went along and they started to 
auction the elephants. Well, naturally 
he thought, ‘Dammit, I can’t buy an 
elephant. Too big to put anywhere. 

I’d better...’ Hullo, Bobbie, how are 

you? Haven’t seen you for ages. 

Just telling a story. Come and listen, 

you'll love it. Chap going to the 

auction of Sanger’s Circus, thinks he’ll 
buy an animal as a memento. Have 
you heard it? Stop me if you have. 

No? Well, the elephants are put up 

first, but he thinks he’d better wait 

till something smaller .. . Sure you 

haven’t heard it? Good! After a 

while up come the lions and tigers. 

But just as he . . . look, do buy your 

drink quickly, Bobbie, old man, and 

listen. ... Oh, well, I don’t mind if 

Ido... Half-can, please. ... Well, 

just as he’s going to bid he thinks, 

after all, tigers are pretty fierce things 

to have around... Whatisit, Gus? I 

don’t seem to be having much luck 

with this story. ... Well, I don’t care 


whether you or Bobbie buys this round, 
only do listen to the story, it’s darn 
good. ... So he lets the tigers go, and 
then up come performing dogs and so 
on, and he’s going to bid for one of 
these when he thinks it’s a bit of a 
nuisance having a dog performing all 
over the house and . . . oh, don’t be a 
damn fool, Jackie, you know what I 
mean ... and so the sale goes on and 
at last . . . chin-chin, Bobbie, old man, 
mud in your eye! .. . and at last nearly 
everything’s gone and he hasn’t got 
anything. ... Quite sure you haven’t 
heard it, say so if you have. ... Well, 
the fellow thinks, after all, I said I’d 
buy something and I’m damn well not 
going back home without something. 
Well, by this time. . Are you 
listening to this, Gus, old man? I’m 
trying to tell this story. ... Oh, I see, 
thanks, the same again for me... . 
By this time, there’s nothing left to 


sell but an old grey parrot. ... What? 
Oh, here’s fun, goodealth! So he 
starts bidding for this. ... Why, 


blow me, if it isn’t old Harry? Come 
and join the party, Harry! You'll love 
this. Fellow trying to buy a parrot at 
Sanger’s auction sale. Stop me if 
you ve heard it.... He’s determined 
to buy something and this is all that’s 
left. So he goes on bidding and bidding, 
absolutely determined to get it, and 
the price goes right away up to forty 
quid before it’s at last knocked down 
to him. So when he goes up... Here, 
wait a bit! It’s on me this time. 
You paid last ... Oh, only Charlie’s? 
I see!... So he goes up to the clerk 
at the settling-up desk and Says... 
Cheerio, Charlie . . . says, “‘That’s a 
lot to pay for a parrot. I hope it can 
talk?’ Sure you haven’t heard it, 
you fellows? Stop me if you have. . 
‘And the clerk says, ‘Talk! Why, 
blimey, guv’nor, ’e’s bin bidding 
against yer ’arf the afternoon!’ 
Ha! ha! ha! Damn , good, isn’t it? 
‘Bidding against yer,’ says the clerk. 
When he’d asked if the parrot could 
talk. And as it was the last thing left 
and he’d sworn to get something, he 
went on bidding right up to forty quid. 
‘That’s a lot to pay for a parrot,’ he 
said, ‘I hope it can talk?’ And the 
clerk said, ‘Talk! Why, blimey, 
guv’nor, ’e’s bin bidding against yer 
’arf the afternoon!’ ... No, no, 
Bobbie, it’s definitely my round now. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 











What’ll you have?... Yours, Charlie ? 
Gus, what’s yours? Jackie, what are 
you having? ... Heard another good 
one the other day .. . You'll love it. . 
Stop me if you’ve heard it. . . . Well, 
there was oncea man...” A.A. 
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Secret Weapon No. 8 


EOPLE I meet at home often 

seem to think of the authorities 

as cobwebby old gentlemen who 
love to dispose of new ideas which 
might alleviate the sailor’s lot, or win 
the war before next football season by 
pigeon-holing the papers and showing 
inventors the door. 

But. you soon find out that one of 
the most exciting things about modern 
war at sea is the regular arrival of 
new secret weapons. So we find in the 
armed yacht. 

From the operational point of view 
we have two main classes of secret 
weapon: 

(a) Secret weapons that arrive with 
an instructor or instructions. 

(b) Secret weapons that arrive with- 
out instructor or instructions. 

Class (a) seem generally to be the 
more effective—and, it must be ad- 
mitted, the most numerous—but Class 
(b) the most exciting. 

One day, a long time ago (things are 
different now), a green-striped specialist 
came aboard and said ‘“‘Let’s see, 
you’re EpergneII,aren’t you? (Thanks, 
lime for me.) You’re to have B.O.D. 
fitted. (When! old boby—when!) They’!l 
probably be shifting you to-morrow. 
(Here’s cheers, old boy!) ” 

“What’s B.O.D., old boy?” 

“Haven't the least Tam old boy. 
Believe it’s some sort of anti-dive- 
bomber device. Frightfully hush-hush, 
of course, so not a word to the wife.” 

It was a long time ago, so I think 
I am safe in revealing that the first 
thing that came aboard was a sort of 
big steel bin. Then came a lot of sand 
—all, it seemed, components of “ Ap- 
paratus, B.O.D., Canister Discharging, 
P.S.B. Mark II.” But better not ask 
what B.O.D. stands for. We never did. 

Later a lorry brought down an 
object, and according to the issue note 
this was “Apparatus, B.O.D., Pro- 
jectile, live. .R.U. Detonator, etc., 
etc.” Stencilled on the object was 
“Not to be stowed “tween decks.” 
The C.O. said as we inspected it 
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gloomily, “I'll stow it in fifty fathoms 
of water if I get the chance.” 

When we sailed routeing orders had: 
“Opportunity should be taken to, test 
Apparatus, B.0.D., while at sea, care 
being taken that the test is made well 
out of sight of land. A short report 
should be rendered in due course . . .” 

Well, we tested and we tested and 
we tested, and nothing happened. 

But here that ingenious Whale 
Island man, A.B..Armstrong, took a 
hand. He was found one day with 
Projectile, B.O.D., half stripped down 
—he and the Seaman Torpedoman, as 
happy- as schoolboys with a grand- 
father clock all to themselves. The 
Seaman Torpedoman, with a faraway 
look in his eyes, was speculating 
whether the detonator should be 
screwed out, or merely withdrawn. 

I was hurriedly sent for by the Chief 
Boatswain’s Mate, but Armstrong 
treated my concern with amusement 
and, to do him justice, proceeded to 
give a very good account of how B.O.D. 
worked. He and the S.T. (he said) 
were thinking of putting in a claim on 
the Torpedo Improvement Fund for a 
Substantial Modification to Existing 
Apparatus. I got quite interested 
myself, but unfortunately let slip 
something about it to the C.0., who 


“Forgacec—s 


pronounced “ Anyone who touches that 
beastly thing before we get back to 
base will be absolutely and magisteri- 
ally canned by me, personally.” 

Armstrong, seeing wealth and fame 
snatched from him, grumbled plain- 
tively but obeyed. 

But when we got in we found we were 
due for an inspection. Commissioned 
Gunner Finnigan first brought this 
shattering news, and added “Fitted 
with B.O.D., aren’t you? His Lordship 
is very interested in B.O.D.—partly 
invented the thing himself, I believe.” 

What were we to do? ‘ Well,” said 
the C.O. “at least he’ll be able to tell 
us what B.O.D. stands for. Perhaps we 
ean shoo him away from the beastly 
thing by making everything go wrong 
at Action Stations, or something.” 

His Lordship hopped aboard and 
said “I’m not going to bother you 
much to-day Epergne,” and went 
straight for the secret weapon. And 
there, of course, was Armstrong, with 
the badgeman’s perfect instinct for 
window-dressing, putting a spot of oil 
on the works. Direct disobedience to 
orders. The C.O. looked daggers at me. 

Soon his Lordship and Armstrong 
were hard at it, while the unhappy 
C.O. had to try to pretend he’d en- 
couraged Armstrong in his researches. 
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“Most interesting. Most interest- 
ing,” said his Lordship. 

‘And now I want to test the remote 
control arrangement. Everything set 
to safe, Mr. Finnigan?” 

“Everything set to safe, Chief 
Ordnance Artificer?” asked Mr. Finni- 
gan. “‘Everything set to safe, Torpedo 
Gunner’s Mate ?”’ asked Chief Ordnance 
Artificer MacGorr. ‘Everything set 
to safe.” ‘‘Everything safe, sir.” 

' Down went the push. 

There was a very loud bang and 
Projectile, B.O.D., was seen careering 
through the air. It mounted higher 
and higher, soared over an armed liner 
and a number of invasion-barges, and 
plopped into another dock. 

In extreme agony of mind we waited 
for another explosion. Mercifully it 
never came. “Well,” said the great 
man, ‘“‘there’s no question that some- 
thing works. Most interesting,” and he 
gave us an excellent report. 

“It wouldn’t never have happened,” 
said Armstrong, “if the Captain had 
a-listened to me and the S.T., and 
hadn’t a-stopped us a-doing what we 
was a-doing.” 

But at the moment Armstrong is 
still using Canister, B.O.D., for stowing 
his oil-tins. . No one has ever told us 
what B.O.D. stands for. 





\ 
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“Well, well—I’d no idea London was as crowded as that!” 
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It pays you best 
to buy the best! 


Those twenty precious coupons must last until September, 
that is why: it is essential to buy clothes that will give 
the utmost service. 


It is not what you pay but what you get for what you 
pay that makes shopping at Harrods so worth while. 
Harrods policy has always been to sell clothes that are 
famous for their quality and service. 


And remember—that quality for quality, the price 


is always competitive. 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI 








Primitive Modes of Cransport 
Early Coach and a Litter 


The most primitive transport was when individuals carried bur- 
ders in hands or arms or on the head, shoulder or back. ‘“ Very 
early in man’s experience it must have been apparent that it 
was possible to move heavier loads by pulling or dragging. 
Whoever it was that first realised that by the adoption of a 
circular contrivance underneath, movement was easier and the 
weight could be increased, was a public benefactor. He was the 
inventor of the wheel. His name is lost. Yet he was one of 
the first inventors to whom the thanks of all transporters are 
due.” So simple a device—yet how important a contribution 
to the vital Road Transport of present times. 


TRANSPORT SERVICES LTD., 116 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 









DURING TRAINING— 
HOUSANDS of Service- 


men and women have 
welcomed the cheerful 
comfort and friexdly atmo- 
sphere of Salvation Army 
Clubs and Mobile Canteens. 


And when they have gone 
to the fighting fronts, The 
Salvation Army has still 
been with them. In 20 
countries from North Africa 
to New Guinea 1,300 Salva- 
tion Army Clubs serve the 
Services. 


New campaigns will bring 
new demands. Salvation 
Army workers and equip- 
ment must be ready to follow the men. 


Money is needed now for this great task. 


Please send a gift to-day to 


THE ARMY THAT SERVES ON EVERY FRONT 
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For over half a 
century STATE 
EXPRESS 555 have 
maintained their 
reputation as the 
world’s finest 
cigarettes. 





There are still 
limited supplies 
of Young’s More- 
cambe Shrimps— 
freshly peeled— 
spiced—cooked. 


| Beauchamp PI., 
London, S.W. land 
at Morecambe. 


No post orders. 


YOUNGS 





Werccamle SHRIMPS 
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OUR BOMBERS 


ARE ON THE TARGET 
ARE YOU ON YOUR 


FUEL TARGET 


ESSE HEAT STORAGE 
COOKERS BURN LESS 


Available for essential domestic requirements 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
Proprietors ; Smith & Wellstoed Lid. 
Heod Office: BONNYBRIDGE - SCOTLAND 
London Showrooms : 63 Conduit St.,W.1 11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 
ALSO AT LIVERPOOL - EDINBURGH - GLASGOW 
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This unique 
handbook shows 


the easy way to 
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THINK A.M.Brit.LR.E., 
OF THE A.M.LE.E., etc 
FUTURE We Guarantee— No 


— Pass—No Fee. "Details 
are given of over 150 
Diploma Courses in all branches of Civil, 
Mech., Elec., Motor, Aero, Radio, Television and 
Production Engineering, Tracing, Building, Govt. 
Employment, R.A.F. Maths., Matric., etc. Send 
for your copy of this enlightening guide— 
FREE and without obligation. 

B.1.E.T., 2144, SHAKESPEARE HOUS 

17, Stratford Place, London, W. 
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PREMIER BRAND 
Honey is rationed 
with all preserves 
and distribution is 
accordingly limited. 
We ask you not to 
be disappointed if it 
is difficult to obtain. 


L. CARVIN & Co. Ltd. 


: The Bear Honey Co. 
Ltd., Isleworth, Middlesex. 








ESOP UP-TO-DATE 
The Shadow —and the Substance 


FABLE. A dog crossed a little rivulet with 
a piece of flesh in his mouth, saw his 
own Shadow represented in the clear mirror 
of the limpid stream ; and, believing it to 
be another dog, who was carrying another 
piece of flesh, he could not forbear 
catching at it; but was so far from 
getting anything by his greedy design, 
that he dropped the piece he had in his 
mouth, which immediately sank to the 
. : bottom and was irrecoverably lost. 

At possent, Social Services cost Industry £152,000,000 per annum, 
which has, of course, to be put on to the costs of our products. 
Under a certain Plan, the sum would be increased to £331,000,000, 
and would keep on increasing year by year. This will make it still 
more difficult for us to compete successfully in post-war commerce. 

Instead of using existing economically run organisations, the 
Plan would substitute Government organisations with inevitably 
rising costs. 

For instance, a large proportion of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance in this Country is handled by one Company— 
MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’— who over nearly fifty years have 
developed a unique system providing 
1. Immediate Medical Attention. 2. Prompt payment of Compensation, 

with the result that 
The injured worker returns,to work with a minimum loss of time. 
He is contented and free from anxiety. 


The MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’ provide this service at a cost 
of only 13 per cent. for administration, which compares with nearly 
20 per cent. incurred for National Health Insurance administration, 
despite all the advantages possessed by Government Departments. 

By all means let us plan for a better World, but with our eyes 
on facts—not fancies. 


If this subject interests you further, write for pamphlet entitled “Social 
Insurance and Allied Services”’ to— 


« | 2 
Midland Employers 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE LIMITED 
Head Office: Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 2 
neat at- nen Bedford. Belfast, Brighton, Bristol, Chelmsford, Exeter, Glasgow, Glouc- 

ter, Hanley, Hi ‘ull, Ipswich , Leeds, Leicester, Liverpoo ol, 
Howpert (Mon.), N Re eading, 8 pe, Sheffield, Southampton, Swansea, Truro. 
Premium Income Exceeds £2,600,000. eeat Manager: Allan S. Barnfield, O.B.E. 
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MODEL AEROPLANES 


L.B.LTD. London 
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THE QUICK WAY TO END 


SKIN TROUBLES 


If unsightly skin troubles worry you 
this is the simplest, quickest and most 
pleasant way to end them. Apply 
D.D.D. Prescription to the bad places 
and you will be delighted to see how 
soon your skin is healed, clear of every 
spot or blemish. This soothing anti- 
septic liquid is invaluable for first aid, 
welfare work in factories, for use on 
cuts, burns, scalds, insect-bites and 
slight wounds. From chemists every- 
en = 1/5. sl bottle (U. K.) 
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For your Silverware 
use only 


‘Goddards 


Plate Powder 


or 


Liquid Plate Polish 











Send for Catalogue — ‘py /820 


OSI RUG IOS 


TYBURN RE ~ ERDINGTON 


BIRMINGHAM 24 
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That pre-fabricated House 


We've no doubt it could be done—but what a price! Yet to listen 
to some people we’ve only got to get the moulds right and out the 
houses will come, like bullets from a Bren! 

Plastics in their many forms will certainly contribute much to the 
better homes we hope to live in. Plastic mouldings will bring colour, 
lightness and cleanliness to a host of the smaller articles and fittings. 
Plastic surface finishes will set new standards for scratch resistance 
and also for easy cleaning. Plastic bonded plywood and laminated 
construction will change traditional joinery methods. 

But plastics are too valuable and versatile to waste on jobs which 


materials like bricks and mortar can do very well. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD - ONE ARGYLL ST - LONDON WI 








Among other raw materials 
contributed by Nature to 
Industry is a fibrous rock— 
Asbestos—quarried and mined 
in Canada and Rhodesia. 





B.B.A. has contributed long years of 
research, good workmanship and 
experience in manufacture and applica- 
tion, so that to-day it is said : ‘‘ Where 
quality can ensure efficiency, safety and 
reliability you may expect to find 
B.B.A. products.”’ . 
















Machine Belting for Driving, 
Conveying, Elevating. 
Solid- woven Endless Belts 
for all Short-Centre Drives. 
Asbestos Yarns, Cloths, Tapes 
and Lagging, Packings and 
Jointings. 


MINTEX 





Brake and Clutch Linings for 
Cars, Vehicles, Aircraft and 
all types of machinery. 






BRITISH BELTING 
& ASBESTOS LTD. 


CLECKHEATON 
YORKSHIRE 
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Viyella 


Regd. 


SERVICE SHIRTS 





\\ ITH these shirts in his kit bag, the 


officer who may be sent to any part of the world 


at a moment’s notice, has one worry off his mind. 
‘Viyella’ Service Shirts are comfortable in any 
‘climate — warm in bitterest cold, and cool under 
blazing sunshine. Their smooth, fine texture, easy 
fit and regulation colours last and last, and no 
amount of hard wear and washing can alter their 
smartness on parade. In Navy, Army and Air 
Force regulation styles and colours from 18/11, 
collars 2/73. ‘ Viyella’ Service ties 3/3. These goods 


can only be supplied to members of H.M. Services. 
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FROM A FAMOUS INDIAN 





“Just like the pukka Blighty 
Barneys (of blessed memory!)" 


Dear Sirs, 


This comes on a sudden impulse due to a tin of 
your most excellent tobacco found in a small, out- 
of-the-way shop in the bazaar of the next village. 
The price sky-rocketed when the “ box-wallah” 
saw my eager face... . 


I would like to comment on the amazing fresh- 
ness of the tobacco, which must have been at the 
very least twelve months old. It tasted just like 
the pukka Blighty Barneys (of blessed memory !). 


It’s a rare luxury out here. In fact if someone 
happens to come across a tin, he walks about all 
day with a huge smile on his face (another rare 
luxury out here). 


I’ll close this brief epistle (in a cloud of smoke) 
with best wishes and a-hope of many more years 
of Barneys. 

{The original letter can be inspected.] 


pbs £2) 


(267) 


Barneys 


+. Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), 
Punchbowle (full), 2/9}d. oz. 


John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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The Public want 
Good Food 


The world’s outstanding Biscuit is 


MeVITIES PRICE 
DIGESTIVE 


For the present, to meet National 


requirements, production is 
limited and delivery is restricted 
to certain areas. If you are 
fortunate enough to live in one 
of these areas, be sure to ask 


for McVitie’s Digestive 
Supplied only through Retail Shops and Stores 
MADE AT 


MCVITIE & PRICE’S MODERN FACTORIES 
EDINBURGH LONDON MANCHESTER 





Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20 Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 
summer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY April 28, 1943. 

















